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Men don't often cry, not men like me. But that
night in my room in a New York hotel I stood by the
window and shed my tears. The blurred tracery of lights
at which I gazed was the Manhattan landscape. The
crowds in the streets below were Americans celebrating
victory and the end of another war.
My thoughts were far from the Manhattan scene, I
was only conscious of one fact: I was born an Indian.
India was the country of my people.
I thought then of two men I had met in this war. One
was an Englishman, Field Marshal Sir Harold Alex-
ander. The other was a Jew I met at Belsen the day
after its liberation. Both men had known moments of
defeat.
Alexander was the British general at Dunkirk. He was
the last man to leave the shores of France when the Nazi
hordes hurled themselves against the coast. When I met
him at Caserta, he was in a very different position. I
asked him, "What were your thoughts that day at Dun-
kirk, sir?"
"Things looked pretty bad at the time," he replied.
"I didn't know how we would ever win this war. But I
had a faith that we as a people would not be con-
quered/'
The Jew at Belsen was a pitiful sight. I shall never
forget him. He was nothing more than a skin-covered
skeleton, wearing the dirty and tattered striped suit of
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